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any kind. In general, however, the external examinations
of university bodies have done much to preserve some
conception of a general education in a time of very great
pressure upon the curriculum. To this point it will be
necessary to return.
The claim of apparently valuable new studies for
inclusion in the content of education has not been confined
to the grammar schools. It exists in the universities,
though in a different form. There the demand is not so
much to include a variety of subjects in the curriculum
of one student, since at the university level a considerable
degree of specialization has hitherto been accepted. The
problem is rather to decide whether the university should
provide courses in certain subjects at all. The process that
led to the creation of chairs of chemistry in the nineteenth
century has produced professors of petroleum technology
and of brewing in the twentieth. The demands that higher
learning should be related to life have subsidized readers
in public administration and lectureships in accountancy.
Is there, one is forced to ask, any legitimate end to this
process; are there any firm principles on which such new
creations may be questioned, or are we bound in consist-
ency to move forward to that American consummation of
an education in harmony with its social environment, a
chair of cosmetology? The question as to what distin-
guishes such a professorship from, say, one in classical
archaeology, beyond the greater relevance of its subject
matter to modern problems, is one of the most interesting
and important in contemporary education, and we shall
have to attempt its answer in the next chapter.
The curriculum of the c elementary' schools has not
undergone the same changes as that of the grammar